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CHILDREN I 

By L. T. Meade. 


t r mv own bringing up, and I 
THIS is a brief resum > o(her Ms of my own age, 

am firmly conv.nce I that J testify to a like 

'» the s r Corlg to our modem ideas it sounds 
experience. A g ^ the system was not without 

almost appa ing b reare d could not but acquire 

fcS Sihood of character, which ought not to be 
despised. The child who has very few pleasures, can 
appreciate those few with a rapture which the blase child 
of the present cannot even imagine. The child who has 
scarcely any toys, can love the few with a love which almost 


amounts to passion. There was a doll which belonged to 
my early days. Such a doll ! It had real hair which could 
be combed out at night and put in curl papers. I was only 
allowed to play with Miss Emily on birthdays, but how 1 
dreamt of her and worshipped her, and prayed every night 
most earnestly to God that she might suddenly come alive. 
Pygmalion was not more enamoured of Galatea than was 
I of Miss Emily. One day a terrible fate awaited her. She 
could open and shut her eyes by means of a mysterious 
wire, which all those who have possessed old-fashioned 
dolls must well remember. An inquisitive servant had 
pulled the wire too sharply, and the lovely melting blue 
eyes had disappeared into the head. I came upstairs and 
saw Miss Emily sitting in her darkness alone against the 
wall of the day-nursery. I uttered a yell which I can recall 
now. My mother could not comfort me. I went to bed 
broken-hearted. My dear father sat up for a couple of hours 
that night, trying to replace Miss Emily’s eyes. He did 
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replace them, but the job was not very skilfully done, and 
from that day my darling squinted terribly. I loved her 
still, but her beauty had vanished like a dream. Poor Miss 
Emily ! she never came alive, and she never recovered from 
her squint. Peace to her memory. 

Before I leave chddren Past, I must say something in all 
fairness with regard to the good of the system. 

Ihe undoubted good of the old system was a certain 
thoroughness an absence of unhealthy excitement — a love 
of home and of household and domestic matters. I am 
speaking now, of course, only from the girl’s point of view. 
The girl in the old days was educated at home— she was 
never supposed to be her brothers’ equal ; they were to go 
into the battle of life; she, unless she married, was to eke 
out her slender means in the midst of an existence ever 
narrowing to its final goal, the grave. 

But in her early days, when the first rigorous training 
of early childhood was past, she had a fairly happy existence 
—she took considerable pains with her hand writing— she 
learnt to write a letter which was really worth reading— 
she was also a proficient and excellent needlewoman — she 
could make a shirt (often nearly blinding her eyes, it is true 
over the process). She could do plain needlework of every 
description, and her fancy needlework— Berlin wool work as 
it was called in those days— was something really exquisite. 
She was also an excellent cook and housekeeper; she 
acquired a practical knowledge of cooking, pickling and 
preserving. In short, if the happy lot awaited her in the 
uture of becoming the wife of a good man, she was fairly 
equipped by the old mode of education for her lot The 
women who did not marry, on the other hand, were equally 

i equipped for a future which meant as a rule, very small 
means and a narrow outlook. 

I now turn to Children Present. 

With all our faults, and we have many in the present 
lio-hf Ue ^ Ve ® ertainl y managed to acquire a vast amount of 
no, °u the all ~ lm Portant subject of education. Schools are 
banJV.m were : education is not what it was; the 

young- me ° 1 & ^ ° pened lts . arena to young women and 
be thorn, n &Els as well as boys must now 

g y and efficiently educated. The wisest and deepest 



past and present. 

children past _______ 

the best of their powers to 
g ive , n U Ena from its infancy onward 
is 

>s the bene t. science h 


)h ysical we ' ^ us heaps of facts 

r s Tm^er of course; science^h^ short, to a 


as a matter of ^° a per ’ food, pr°P er wal 

pro^Xound called the Golden Age of 

P x P his lias ^fV^backs (for drawbacks there must be 
childhood ; and w.tb old , the remark is undoubtedly 
to all systems, eitner 

just. n stunted and scarcely happy child- 

Remembering my on c tQ bring my children up 

hood, I resolved in my tota „ ’different standpoint; and 
from the very first tro nhvs i ca l health are concerned, 

« as n,o ; a> all is simplicity itself- 

I have found my system 

work so far with ad m ira e r at the present moment 

I have three children, who vary at P 

from the ages of fifteen to can has 

an untruth. I do not say this 
in any way to praise them, or in order to make them appear 
as naturally blessed with higher morals than other chil ren, 
Dut 1 believe most emphatically that the birthplace o a e 
s the shadowy land of fear, and if a child is brough up 
vithout fear, in frank and happy relations with his parents, 
le has no temptation to lie. If he does wrong he will confess 
lis wrong-doing, feeling sure that no terrible fate will await 
lim, but that kindness, love and sympathy, will help him not 
:o transgress in like manner again. I believe most firml), 
most fully, more and more from the bottom of my heart, day 
by day, and hour by hour, that the one atmosphere m 
which a child should live, move, and have his being, ts t e 
atmosphere of love. The child should breathe love, and fee 
it like an air all over him. He will flourish in such a climate, 
as the young plant flourishes in the sun. His lot in life ma) 
be humble, and necessary trials may be great, but if he fee s 
that God loves him, that his mother loves him, and that ^ 
great mission in life is to love as fully and as largely us 
can all creatures great and small, that child’s moral nature 
must expand in the right direction. That is the prin cl P a 
basis on which I have tried to bring up three children " 
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love me far too well to do anything that I would disapprove 
of. My wishes are their wishes, and this state of things has 
come, not because of any course of discipline, any lectures, 
and, above all things, any angry words, but simply because 
of the perfect love and union between us. 

A home, to be a home in the perfect sense of the word, 
ought to be a place where all the members are of one mind, 
and where from the earliest days the parents and children 
take counsel one with the other. On any point that the 
children can understand, I have always consulted them. I 
daresay many of you will smile at this, but I have really 
found it answer admirably. They know as far as is good for 
them what my anxieties are ; they know as far as is good for 
them what my dearest hopes are, what my plans are for the 
future. I, on my part, know all about their plans, their hopes, 
their dreams. There is no subject on which my boy would 
not consult me. I have brought him up to do so. The world 
is full of terrible temptation, and I believe the safest support 
for a lad, when he goes into the world, is his mother’s 
friendship not only her love, and her authority, but her 
friendship. He may talk to his mother on the most private 

and the most sacred matters, and if he does so he will not go 
far astray. 

I fully believe also in making one’s children as happy as 
circumstances will permit. People have blamed me very 
much for my opinions on this point, but my reply to all such 
is invanably the same. / am answerable for the children’s 
childhood. Their future is completely out of my hands. If 
g if ea J , a , n ^ severe double awaits them in the Unknown, I 

* °l!f,! lk V hem at least to feel that they had as perfect 
a childhood as I could give them. My firm opinion being 

at happiness strengthens instead of weakens the character; 

crn^’i ° n l he 0t , her hand ’ hardshi P s and privations act like the 
cruel east wind, and stunt the growth of the plant. 

the mfJd a , lready sa * d that 1 do not mean to allude here to 
Zt l Zr T U ° f the ChUd ’ but 1 should l^e just to say 
world Th Ve - h T ^ dlStinctly orders of minds in the 
the otbpr l 1S ! hG mmd Which very quickly acquires ; and 
creates andThi V ^ PGrhaps does not quickly acquire, but 

order of mind is" ^ ® ** 1 think the latter 

md is very little understood in children, and the 




childrknJ^J^__ 

- — ^^ftoTdubbed as stupid, when he i s 

child who possesses it is ^ gay fran kly that I prefer the 

really only original. always encouraged it in my 

latter order of mind, ana 

children. . min g the young mind with facts, 

1 d0 n °' niriU Nature to unfold the 
bu , I believe in O *. ajn slowly in her own gentle way . 

complex and , he ch ild slowly but surely to absorb 

the gtorious and beautiful things of Nature : the glorious and 

towards the child ought, from 
the very first, to be that of a refuge-she ought not to be so 
much of a disciplinarian-as a shadow from the storm, a great 
rock or shelter, to protect the little one, until it has acquired 
strength to walk alone, mentally as well as physically. 

The other morning my little girls knocked hurriedly at my 
bedroom door. I called to them to come in. They rushed in 
with eyes glowing with delight. One of them carried a 
wooden box, the other a bundle of loose straw. The straw 
became scattered on my carpet as the little one ran. 

“What are you doing with that box and straw?” I 
exclaimed. 

They told me they had just caught a live mouse, that it was 
in the box, and they wanted to keep it as a pet. 

“But why bring that dirty straw into my bedroom?” 
1 asked. 

“ Oh, mother,” was the answer, “ you know perfectly well 
that we are safe here; every one else will be so anerv. there 
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undoubted authority over the rV.il a ->o 

I have scarcely ever punished the childreTand °/£ aStisement 
found the system work very well for thev ^ H Certaml y 
are really, although I S av it tW u f, > eVGr parrel, and 
behaved. If the mother ni l we » 

does exercise this authority it is It ; Seldom ’ vvhen sh e 

A plan which I have found excelleminhe^ u- 
to overcome the difficulties whirh Ipmg the children 

%hting the battle of st “ *" 

faults. In this way one can mdZi * em over their 
feeling without any attempt at preaching." 1 

fhM^e' V? PleaSa "‘ ‘° d ° iS aKva >' s an <*>«, but I find 
that the children now go to this daily effort with a certain 

strength and willingness, simply from the idea that by " 

doing, they are putting muscle into their souls. This thought 

has helped them in the most extraordinary way to deeds of 

daily self-denial and to the accomplishment of distasteful 

tasks, lhe wish to possess a strong soul_a soul really 

equipped to do its part in life’s battle-field, is an ambition in 
our home. 


There is one more point which I should like to mention 
before I bring this little paper to a close. It is one which 
used to exercise my own mind much in my early days, and 
which I have thought over a good deal in connection with 
my children. The conscientious mother will try as far as 
possible to aim at perfection. She is an example, the eyes 
of the children are fixed on her, they watch her day by day, 
she aims at a lofty ideal for their sakes, and as a natural 
consequence, however hard she aims, she falls. Do not let 
her imagine for a moment that the child does not notice that 
fall. The child sees the angry light in her eyes, he hears 
the impatient words on the lips, he is surprised, puzzled, 
grieved, his infant faith in the Infallible is shaken. 

In the training of my own children I have explained to 
them distinctly, over and over, that I too fall very short of 
perfection, that I too stumble and fail in the battle. I have 
asked them many times to help me in my fight. I have 
begged of them to remember that they and I are side by 
side in the same battle of life ; that we are all together 
struggling for the same goal. They understand, they 
sympathise — they help me, more than I help them. 


so 
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“"TT” Z tn religion, I believe that it springs 
Finally, with r ? ga ^ tiful heart of a little child. Fresh 
up naturally w tt« Wor d s worth expressed it, “ Trailing 

fr r ,Tg io y from God, who is our home.- The little 
clouds of 0 y God> A word> a touch, a look, can 

keep up”his holy atmosphere, and the soul which He created 
can expand in the most beautiful way upward, higher and 

h The" child so directed, ought to develop into the more 
beautiful because the stronger and more capable, boy or girl, 
and so on into the noble man or woman— in short, into the 
stuff of which heroes are made. 


MEMORIES OF ARNOLD AND RUGBY 
SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


By a Member of the School in 1835, ’36 and ’37. 

Chiefly Chats with my Youngest Children. 

(Continued from “ The Parent s' Review, ’ Jan., -96, page 8 4 i.> 

IN THE SIXTH— ARNOLD’S— FORM (Aug. 1836 to 

June '37 j. 

Ihl Autumn lerm is the time when great changes occur 
m every public school. I lost among my friends Male 
Wheatley and Wratislaw, the last of whom was removed 
through a political disagreement of his father, a solicitor in 
the town, with Dr. Arnold. Yet now and then we managed to 
arrange for walks together. However, in compensation/* most,” 
as I wrote home in September, “of the brutes had left,”* and 
my own highest desire was attained. To hear daily from 
Arnold’s lips his rich and wise teaching, to feel that I was one 
of the body by whom he exercised a supervision throughout 
the school, committing to them all the minor details of 
management and discipline, and that 1 should partake of the 
trust and confidence he was held to place in all their relations 
towards him — than this I could wish no more. 

L ut > — “Sunt lacrymae rerum : et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 

( Virgil , JEn. I., 466). Nay, there is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. On taking my place in the Sixth 
where all the old members were strangers to me, I found 
myself looked at coldly and frowned upon. What could be 
the reason ? Was there a malign influence upon me turning 
my fairy gold to dead leaves r At times there had been in 
the Fifth a little good-humoured banter as to dress, but, as 
there might be a dozen others in the two Fifths habited in 
like manner, this did not occur to me as the cause. Now, 
one day or another a sneering remark would be thrown out ; 
then, at length, a letter was delivered me by post, evidently 
a joint concoction, very ill-tempered and with a mixture of 

* this opinion was not unfounded. In letter 142, “ Stanley’s Life, &c.,” Vol. II., 
|>. 51, Arnold writes “Sept. 23rd, I think that the School is again in a very- 
hopeful state ; the set which rather weighed us down during the last year is now 
broken and dispersed, and the tide is again at flood and will, I hope, go on so.” 



